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Eifor my advancement in life, being de- 
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PARLOUR COMPANION. _ 


Tho’ thus confined, my agile thoughts may fly 


Through all the regions of variety. 


NO. 24.) 





THE SLAVE OF SUSPICION. 
A Fragment from the French. 
I WAS one and twenty, when my 
ncle, who was employing every. means 





sirous of seeing me well married, se- 
lected for me a young lady, who had I 
not been as headstrong as I was unjust, 
would have made me the happiest of 
men. Julia André, then but seventeen, 
added to all the bloom of youthful beauty 
an ingenuous mind, and a countenance 
that was the picture of innocence and 
virtue: a calm serenity dwelt in her 
eves; and never were the marks of im- 


Bpatience Or anger seen upon her brow. 
Once seen she was always known; her | 


mind was just, solid and penetrating ; 


her reason much superior to her age, 


her desires moderate, and her character 
prudent and firm. Such was Julia; 
such was the wife my uncle gave me. 
As soon as I was married, my estate 
Was put into my Own possession; and 
thus, at one and twenty, was in the full 
enjoyment of a good fortune, with the 
most lovely woman upon earth for my 
wife; it'depended only upon myself to 
be happy. : 

The winter after my marriage was 
spent at Paris, where I met Sinclair, an 
old college friend. Sinclair possessed 
all the eminent qualities which adorn 
and dignify the character of man; in 
war hehad been highly distinguished ; 
and at a time of life when ardour and 
Promptitude only ‘are generally discov- 
tred, he had given proofs of superior 
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talents, prudence, and fortitude; his 
modesty and simplicity disarmed ma- 
lice ; and whoever should have forbarne 
to praise his conduct and worth, would 
have been thought the enemy of virtue. 
Julia, too, had a strict friendship for a 
young widow, her relation, whose name 
was Emilie; a person remarkable for 
her virtues and accomplishments. Be- 
hold me then married to a woman whom 
I preferred to all the women in the 
world; cherished by an uncle whom I 
respected as a father; in friendship 
with a man of my own age, but who 
had the prudence and wisdom of a 
Nestor; enjoying not only the conve- 
niences of life, but even ail the imagina- 
ry blessings, or rather baubles on which 
vanity sets so high a price; all the fe- 
licity which love, friendship, youth, 
health, and wealth, could procure !— 
What was there wanting to complete 
my happiuess ?—One single advantage, 
without which all the rest are fruitless 
—a command of my passions. The two 
first months of my marriage were the 
most fortunate and peaceable moments 
of my life; but my happiness quickly 
began to decrease: my passion for my 
wite, which grew daily stronger, made 
me guilty of the caprice and injustice 
which are so destructive of prudence 
and repose ; I wished to be beloved as 
I loved, that is, to excess. Julia had a 
most true and tender affection for me ; 
but she was too wise, and had too much 
command of herself, to indulge fancies, 
which by misleading the mind, might 
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destroy her tranquility. I began at first 
by a kind of moderate complaining, but 
soon became sullen, suspicious, and dis- 
contented ; I felt in my heart an aver- 
sion for every body that Julia had any: 
vegard for, and especially for Emilie : 
I preserved, however, sufficient reason 
to condemn my own caprices, and care- 
fully concealed them. One day, when 
I was more out of temper than usual, 
I went to my wife’s apartments, and 
was informed that she was shut up with 
Emilie. I opened the door suddenly, 
and entered ; they were in earnest con- 
versation; but the moment they saw 
me, they were silent. My wife, I ob- 
served, blushed; and Emilie appeared 
absolutely disconcerted: these appear- 
ances were enough to throw me into a 
violent agitation. ‘At first I tried to 
contain myself, and turn my own em- 
barrassment into a joke: 1 know not, 


indeed, what I said, but I remember I}} 


stuttered prodigiously, and was all in a 
tremor; which circumstances, added to 
the efforts I made to laugh off my sus- 
picions, made me completely ridiculous; 
and so much:so, that Julia, who beheld 
my strange emotions with surprise, 
could not forbear smiling. This smile 
drove me beside myself; I thought it 
an unpardonable insult ; and, losing all 
respect for myself, my wife, or the pre- 
sence of Emilie, I uttered with volu- 
bility, and without scruple, all the ex- 
travagances which passion could inspire. 
Emilie, as soon as ske could find an 
opportunity, rose, and retired. No 
sooner was | alone with Julia, than I 
found my courage gone; I was silent ; 
and, to conceal my anguish, walked 
hastily backward and forward about the 
room. “I was informed of this before 
my marriage,” said Julia, “ but I could 
not conceive it possible. Poor, unhappy 
man!” added she, with her eyes swim- 
ming in tears, ‘‘ my heart weeps to see 
you suffer thus. But be comforted ; 
the indulgence, the love, the tenderness 
of your wife, will in time, I hope, cure 
you of this unfortunate defect.” She 
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sibility and affection, that they pierce, 
me to the heart: I deeply felt how ey), 
pable and mad I had been: and, bathed 
in tears, ran to the consoling angd 
who held her arms out to receive me 


and sobbed upon her bosom. 
( T° be continued.) 
For the Parlour Companion. 
THE MELLOW EYE OF LOVE. 
Addressed to Rosai. 
I’m wont, when opes the eye of Day, 
To view the earliest beams that play 
Upon the blushes that adorn 
‘The ruddy face of jocund Morn. 
But other than the scene endears 
The waking of the orb of Jove; 
It seems, when smiling thro’ its tears, 
So like the mellow eye of Love. 


So when the Day has sought in flight, 
Te hide among the shades of Night, 
Then moon-beams court the streamlet’s brea, 
Where whilesome zephyrs race and rest, 
Oh! then how sweet-each gleam that dancg, 
The waters wanten wave above, 
It seems so like the trembling glances, 
Wing’d from the mellow eye of Love, 


The forest wanderer benighted, 
At every sound and step affrighted, 
Hails, with what transport and delight, 
The faint and distant cottage light. 
Lost in a wilderness of fears, ° 
Doubt and despair at once. remove; 
When soft encouragement appears 
To bright the mellow eye of Love. 
Say, what is opulence or fame, 
But th’ insipid, empty name, 
Without some kind, applauding voice, 
To praise, participate, rejoice. 
But who so fluent to define, 
How all the meeds of praise improve, 
When token of approval shine 
Upon the mellow eye of Love. 
Eusebius. 
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ELIZA. 

I do not know a woman in the world, 
who seems more formed to render 4 
man of seme and generosity - happy it 
the marriage state, than Eliza. 
though you have seen her a thousand 
times, she may never have attracted 
your particular attention: for she is ia 
the number of those, who are every day 
overlooked in a crowd. - As often as/ 
converse with her, she reminds me 








pronounced these words with such sen- 
























































the golden age: there is an innoceney 
and simplicity. in all her words anda 
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i fulness. Eliza never said or attempt- 
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Aft may I'meet the morning dew; 
Lang greet till I be wearie ; 
Thou canna, winna, gentle maid! 

Thou canna be my dearie! 


tions, that equals any thing the poets 
have described of those pure and art- 
less times—indeed the greatest part of 
her life has been spent in rural amuse- 
ments, whicli are sure to produce a con- 
firmed habit both of health and cheer- 
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NAMES. 

We call him a man ef sense, who 
acknowledges the same truths as we 
do; that he is-a man of taste, who. al- 
lows the same beauties. We consider 
him as a person of better sense and 
finer taste, who discerns more truths 
and more beauties in conjunction with 
urselves: but we allow neither appel-. 
lation. to the man who differsfrom us. 

When misfortunes happen to such as 
dissent trom us in matters of religion, 
we callthem judgments; when to those 
of our own sect, we call them érials; 
when to persons neither way distinguish- 
ed, we are content to impute them to 
the settled course of things. 


ed to say a sprightly thing, but she has 
done ten thOusand generous ones; and 
if she was not the most conspicuous 
figure at an assembly, she never envied 
or slandered those who were. Her 
heart is all tenderness and benevolence : 
no success ever attended any of her ac- 
quaintance, which did not fill her bosom 
with the most disinterested complacen- 
ey; as no misfortune ever reached her 
knowledge, that she did not relieve or 
participate by her generosity. If ever 
she should fall into the hands of the 
man she loves, and I am persuaded she 
would esteem it most disgraceful to re- 
sign herself into any other, her whole 
life would be one continued series of 
kindness and compliance. The humble 
opinion she has of her own uncommon 
merit, would make her so much the 
more sensible of her husband’s; and 
those little. submissions on his side, 
which a woman of more pride and spirit 
would consider only as a claim of right, 
would be esteemed by Eliza as so many 
additional motives of her love and gra- 
titude. But if I dwell any longer on 
this amiable picture, I may be in dan- 
ger perhaps of resembling that ancient 
artist, who grew enamoured of the pro- 
duction of his own pencil. 
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THE LOVER’S PRAYER. 


Far from the pageant paths of Fame, 
At Cupid’s shrine I 1; 

Nor do I falsely feign a flame, 
My bosom does not feel... 

Reckless of wealth to gild my hours, 
Or raise in death my tomb, 

If hope but strew life’s path with flow’rs, 
If love but bid them bloom. 

This sweetest boon that e’er was giv’n, 
To grace a minstrel’s lay; 
This cherish’d gift of bounteous heav’n, 
The distant poles obey. : 
Dear as the stream that warms my heart, 
Love claims a lay divine ; 

Nor dare my weak strung lyre impart 
The charms of Eglantine. 

In vain its trembling chords I sweep, 
No strains responsive rise ; 

Its notes in mourning silence sleep, 
Or whisper nought but sighs.” 

Yet hope’s gay wreath of fairy flow’rs, 
Still round my brows shall twine; 

Their bloom can sooth life’s lingering hours, 
Their sweets shall deck my shrine. 


(Gp 


RECONCILIATION. 
Reconciliation is the tenderest part 


a 


SONG. 


By Dr. Robert Couper. 
Red gleams the sun on yon hill tap, 








The dew sets.on the gow . , : 
Deep titiriaurs thréagh Ler plens the Spey, of cither friendship or loves the latter 
i, Avot Kinrara Rowan. more especially, in which the soul is 
re on oes Deine ap a lass? more remarkably softened. Were it 
Thy gentle soul, thou melting ee, allowable for a person to make use of 
Would ever, ever cheer me. | art in procuring the affection of his mis- 


The lav’rock sings amang the clouds : . 
The lambs a on = > rng tress, it would be, perhaps, his most 


While I set weeping by the birk, effectual method to contrive a slight ¢s- 
Oh! where art thou my deary? trangement, and then, as it were, im 
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perceptibly, bring on a reconciliation. 


with additional velocity. 
eI ° 
“ SONNET TO CALUMNY. 
Must the sad tear from beauty’s eye descend, 


Inflame those cheeks where dimples wont to 
play? 


Must pain more poignant woe’s dark bosom rend, 


‘ And spotless virtue suffer dread dismay ? 


Yes—from thy venom’d breath mcre mischief 


flows, 
Than Afric’s reptiles could to man impart ; 
Thy tales malignant blast the sweet repose, 
And deeply lacerate worth’s feeling heart. 
Like the fell:serpent who frail Eve deceiv’d, 


- Thou shedd’st thy poison in the cred’lous éar ; 


Full many a sigh has innocency heav’d, 
Forc’d by thy artsto suffer pangs severe. 

May truth omnipotent thy spell destroy, 

Beauty and worth will then fair fame enjoy. S$ 





THE GATHERER.—W0o 4. 


I am but a gatherer, and dealer in other men’s 


stuffs. 


EASTERN MAXIMS. 


An influx of wealth, and constant health; a 
wife who is dear to one, and who is of kind and 
gentle speech; a child who is obedient, and 
useful knowledge, are, my son, the six pleasures 


of life. 


The mind is depraved by the society of the 
low ; it riseth to equality with equals ; and to dis- 


tinction with the distinguished. 


Men of high or low birth may equally be pos- 
sessed of good qualities; but falling into bad 
company they both become vicious. kivers flow 
with sweet waters ; but having joined the ocean, 


they become undrinkable. 


These six—The peevish, the niggard, the dis- 
satisfied, the passionate, the suspicious, and those 
who live upon others means—are forever un- 


happy. ? 


Fortitude in adversity, and moderation in pros- 
perity ; eloquence in the senate, and courage in 
eld; great glory in renown, and labour in 
study ; are the natural perfections of great minds. 

A bad wife, a false friend, servants who give 
pert answers, and living in a house infected with 


the 


vermin, is death, as it wefe, inevitable. 


A great man should speak kindly, without 
meanness ; he should be generous, shedding his 
bounty in the dish of the worthy ; he should be 


resolute, but not harsh. 


A man’ should avoid these six evils: lust, 
anger, avarice, pleasure, pride, and rashness ; 


for free of these he may be happy. 


‘ What will the wise precepts of books do for 
him who is destitute of- natural wisdom ?-—What 


will a mirror do for him who hath no eyes? 


Aphorisms from the German of Lavater. 


The soul kere discovers a kind of elas-. 
ticity ; dnd, being forced back, returns 
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and teems with excuses when he has done a bad 
one. 

The wrangler, the quizzer. the puzzler, the 
word hunter, are alike incapable of great thoughts 
or actions. 

He who can at all times sacrifice pleasure to 
duty, approaches sublimity. 

Trust him little who praises all, trust him less 
who censures all, and him least who is indiffer. 
ent about all. 

Where there is much pretension, much has 
been borrowed—nature never pretends. 


On the Ladies. 


When sly old Satan plann’d our own undoing, 
A thirst of knowledge was our mother’s ruin ; 
But if to throw such dait, he still persisted, 
He’d find our modern daughters could resist it! 


Epigrams. 


The epigram has been very aptly likened toa 
scorpion, or to a pudding bag ; your scorpion epi- 
gram includes all that may be properly called 
satirical ; that is to say, those that have a sharp 
sting in their tails. The pudding bag species 
will include all the rest, namely, those that are 
pointed at the end, but without any sharpness 
whatever. Should a composition claim the title 
of epigram, without either of these essential 
marks, you may depend upon it its title is with 
out foundation ; especially, if upon examination, 
it be found to resemble a sugur leaf, whichis 
pointed at the wrong end, or a drum, which 's 
equally flat at both ends. é' 


Specimen of the Pudding Bag Epigram, 
The veriest nothings kindle strife, 

*Twixt Plum, the grocer, and his wife ; 
Such quarrels, sure, are out of season, 

For what’s a jar without a reason / 


Specimen of the Scorpion Epigram. 


To Sir John Millar, on his plan of dedicating a 
‘Etruscan Vase for the reception and encour- 
agement of poetic essays. 
Miller! the urn in ancient times, ’tis said, 
Held the collected ushes of the dead ; 


Stands open day and night for lifeless lays: 
Leave not unfinish’d then the well form’d plan, 
Complete the work thy classie taste begun ; 
And oh! in future, ere thou dost inurn ’em, 
itemember first, to raise a pyre and burn’em. 


oo 
Zo a cruel Fair One. 


When first I attempted your pity to move, 
Why seem’d you so deaf to my prayers ? 








Perhaps it was right to dissemble your love : 
But oh why did you kick me down stairs ! 





teat 





So thine, (the wonder of these modern days,) _ 


ee 
OP THE PUBLICATION OFFICE of this 
Work is at No. 193, Lombard street., “he terms 
Save ‘me from him who is inexhaustible in |jof Subscription are thirty-seven and an half cent 
evasions when called upon to do a good thing, || per quarter, payable in advance. 
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